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“UNCONSCIOUS BEHAVIOR” AND ALLIED CONCEPTS. 
A NEW APPROACH TO THEIR EMPIRICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


N this paper I shall present what I believe to be a new approach 
to the interpretation of some of the fundamental conceptions in 
psychological theory—specifically in the theory of the so-called 
‘‘depth’’ or ‘‘dynamic’’ psychologies. The outstanding example 
of such a theory is psychoanalysis, and this is the theory in terms 
of which I shall present the analysis. 
In addition to offering an analysis of the ‘‘root insight’’ out of 
which are derived these concepts (roughly : the unconscious, repres- 
sion, the defense mechanism, and the dynamics and economics of 


behavior), I shall, in the process of offering such an analysis, argue 
as follows: 


(1) The usual ‘‘empirical’’ or ‘‘operational’’ interpretations 
of these concepts to date have in fact been misinterpretations. 

(2) Actual psychoanalytic usage is continuous with (reason- 
ably develops out of) good, common, and sensible English. 

(3) Actual psychoanalytic usage can be interpreted literally 
(i.e., not metaphorically or animistically). 

(4) Actual psychoanalytic usage is in principle compatible 
with an operationalist and/or an empirically oriented introspec- 
tionist approach to human psychology. 


Let us begin with a few sets of sentences ranging from what 
might be called ‘‘common-sense psychology’’ to what seems typical 
of ‘‘psychoanalytic psychology.’’ It is the meaning of some of 
these sets of sentences which I shall be occupied in analyzing in 
this paper, and hence only by (fairly direct) implication the tech- 
nical conceptions of contemporary psychoanalytic theory. 

‘*Human behavior is frequently not what it seems. We are 
mistaken in our perception of human behavior. The person who 
takes human behavior really to be just as he sees it at first glance 
is naive.’’ 

‘“We frequently are mistaken about what are our own desires, 
attitudes, or feelings. The person who thinks he knows them all as 
they truly are is deluding himself.’’ 
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‘*Mr. A looks calm. He himself thinks he is ‘calm and com- 
posed.’ It would be a mistake, however, to suppose this to be true. 
He is really intensely angry at this moment.’’ 

‘*Mr. A is really angry. He is, however, repressing his anger 
but he is unconscious of both the anger and the repression of it.’’ 

‘‘The decisive motives (wishes, impulses) in human conduct 
are very often unconscious. They often appear to be absent or are 
disguised as other motives.’’ 

These sets of sentences all have in common the following thesis: 
“It is a mistake to identify the apparent behavior of a person in 
some situation with his real behavior in that situation.’’ 

I wish first to display a serious ambiguity in these comments 
which can be traced to the word ‘‘mistaken.’’ This ambiguity is, 
I believe, at the root of much misinterpretation of psychoanalytic 
concepts. After showing in section I the source and nature of the 
- Inisinterpretation, I shall present in section II what I feel is a 
more appropriate interpretation—one which, in turn, clarifies the 
meaning of ‘‘really’’ in the comments quoted. 


I 


There are at least two important and relevant ways in which we 
might be ‘‘mistaken’’ in cases of the kind to which the sample sen- 
tences usually refer. 

Case 1. Consider a sample of water presented to a layman for 
identification. He says, ‘‘It is water.’’ His interlocutor, also a 
layman but with a bent for science, replies, ‘‘You are mistaken. 
This is not what it seems to you at all. It is really nothing but 
hydrogen and oxygen atoms, myriad in number, joined into indi- 
vidual, myriad molecules. If you were more interested in science, 
you, too, would have known this.’’ 

Case 2. Now consider a sample of alcohol presented to a person 
for identification. He can see it, but not smell or taste it. He 
states: ‘‘It is water.’’? His interlocutor replies, ‘‘You are mis- 
taken. It is really alcohol. It is not what it seemed to you to be.”’ 

If we categorize the samples of what are normally identified in 
English as water and alcohol as ‘‘substances,’’ then we may say 
that Case 1 illustrates the correct identification of a substance with 
(asserted) unawareness of facts related in an important way to 
that substance. Case 2 illustrates the failure correctly to identify 
the substance in question. Or, revising the language of the inter- 
locutors so as to avoid the ambiguity: Case 1 illustrates not a mis- 
take but at most insufficient information on the part of the an- 
swerer; Case 2 illustrates what we shall refer to as literally a 
mistake. 
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We are now prepared fo show one of the chief sources of con- 
fusion in interpreting psychoanalytic concepts. It is a confusion 
found in the writings of at least two sorts of psychologists and 
philosophers: those who restrict scientific meaning to operational 
meaning and those who identify feelings, motives, and attitudes 
with certain events as discovered by introspection. 

In both types of writings we frequently find sentences analo- 
gous to our sample ‘‘psychological’’ sentences interpreted as if they 
contained ‘‘mistaken’’ in the sense of Case 1. That is, the phrase- 
ology of the psychoanalytic comments is taken to be metaphorical, 
animistic, naive, or confused. What is ‘‘really meant’’ by the lay- 
man or psychoanalyst—if there is any meaning to their comments 
—is that the behavior of human beings is correctly identified (by 
operational or introspective techniques) but that the important 
causally related facts are unknown to the patient. Thus the psy- 
choanalyst’s statement about Mr. A is taken to be confused or 
naive or metaphorical. There is not literally any mistake. What 
the psychoanalyst ‘‘really means,’’ it is argued, is that (a) Mr. A 
is not really angry if he does not by introspection discover himself 
to be so, but (b) Mr. A is ignorant of certain important facts bear- 
ing upon his present state of mind. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, the psychoanalyst is arguing as did the lay science enthusiast 
who said that ‘‘this really isn’t water—it’s hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms, ete.’’ 

I am arguing in this paper that such an interpretation and im- 
plicit criticism of the common-sense or psychoanalytic statements 
is not justified, since this is not what they ‘‘really meant”’ at all.’ 

Let us first, however, elaborate on the nature of the mistake. 
Why is this (erroneous) interpretation so prevalent? 

The behaviorally oriented psychologist must eventually ground 
his propositions in publicly observable behavior. When the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How does Mr. A really behave at time, ¢, and place, p?’’ is 
raised, the psychologist tends to feel that the appropriate thing to 
do is to observe A’s publicly observable behavior at tp and report 
the results of his observation as the answer to the question. Simi- 
larly, the introspectionist is likely to take a correct report of the 


1I appreciate the problems involved in showing precisely what ‘‘really 
means’? means. However, this is not the place to discuss that problem. The 
present analysis will have to suffice as an illustration of what I mean when I 
say that the psychoanalyst really means this, that, or the other. Perhaps it is 
worth noting that (1) the analysis of ‘‘really’’ in this paper is relevant to 
the analysis of ‘‘really means,’’ (2) the analysis here has a threefold orienta- 
tion—(a) toward actual psychoanalytic usage, (b) toward scientifically mean- 
ingful language, (c) toward the actual historical development of the technical 
asia out of common-sense language. 
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results of A’s introspection into, say, his feelings, at tp as neces- 
sarily a correct report about what his feelings in fact are. Both 
may then proceed as good scientists to see what they can find out 
about the important causal relationships of A’s behavior at tp to 
other events. That is, they might investigate into the causal con- 
ditions of the observed, total behavior and into its consequences. 
They might find out, for example, that the behavior or introspected 
feeling in question consistently results in damage to B’s personal 
integrity. Then they might say, ‘‘A loves B but his love results, 
in fact, in damage to B’s integrity.’’ 

To our scientifically-minded layman of Case 1 who might say: 
‘‘That is not really love; it is hate,’’ the specialists in question 
would probably reply : ‘‘Let us not confuse the matter. It is loving 
behavior which in this situation results consistently in damage to 
the object of the love. We could speak the way you suggest, but it 
is confusing.’’ 

That is to say, the specialists interpret ‘‘real behavior’’ to mean 
current publicly observable (or introspectable) behavior. This, 
I believe, is the source of their error. If my real feelings are my 
currently introspectable or observable feelings, then the rest of 
their interpretation correctly follows. Then indeed sample quota- 
tions could only make sense if they were interpreted as outlined 
above: Mr. A could not conceivably be literally mistaken about 
what his real feelings are; hence what is meant is that he was not 
literally mistaken, but was ignorant of the causes or consequences 
of his feelings. Before offering an alternative to this interpreta- 
tion, I shall offer some illustration of the kind of confusion which, 
I have suggested, takes place. A typical comment presupposing 
this (erroneous) interpretation in question is to be found in a re- 
cent book of the psychologist, Knight Dunlap. 


To say that what you cannot imagine (recall) at one time, but can recall 
later, was in the ‘‘unconscious mind’? in the intervening period is to use meta- 
phorical language to express the simple fact that, whereas you could not at one 
time make the conscious response of recalling it, later you could make that 
response.2 


This is just the kind of ‘‘empirical’’ interpretation which has 
been so attractive to many critics of the concepts of psychoanalysis. 
It is also just the kind which has always made the psychoanalysts 
feel that ‘‘something has been left out.’’ This is not what they 
mean. They mean more than this. But as soon as they say so, the 
charges of ‘‘animism,’’ ‘‘reification,’’ and so on, are hurled. 


2Dunlap, Knight, Personal Adjustment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1946, p. 403. 
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Dunlap’s error lies in the assumption that the psychoanalyst 
couldn’t reasonably defend this in any literal sense and hence that 
since he is talking about the real behavior (unconscious remember- 
ing), he is really talking about the observable behavior of the indi- 
vidual and only about it. Thus ‘‘unconscious remembering’’ is 
translated into a case of not remembering and a case of remem- 
bering. . 

The crux of the matter in this case lies in the naive assumption 
that the term ‘‘behavior’’ where used in a prepositional phrase 
modifying a noun or pronoun can properly refer only to the activ- 
ity of that which the noun or pronoun refers to. The result of this 
assumption is to reinterpret all statements about the ‘‘real be- 
havior’’ of a person into statements about his behavior, whereas, 
as I shall argue, ‘‘real behavior’’ is a theoretical construct and not 
a redundant manner of referring to the behavior of a person. 

The same error of interpretation is made, for example, by a 
philosopher. 


The ... point may be made with reference to psychology. ‘‘Didn’t the 
psychologist tell me, the other day, that my-feeling of contempt towards young 
men of my own age is not ‘really’ a feeling of superiority, as I thought, but 
on the contrary a feeling of inferiority, which I try to overcompensate (in 
plain English: cover up) by my superior attitude?’’ Well, if this is what your 
psychologist told you, then he unnecessarily confused you by using language 
improperly. He should have said—and upon reflection he would probably ad- 
mit that this is what he really meant—: if you say you feel superior and you 
are truthful, then your feeling of superiority really exists, and who am I to 
know better. However, what you do not know is that this superior attitude 
of yours is caused by a mental mechanism which psychologists call ‘‘ overcom- 
pensation’’ for inferiority feelings. It would be absurd to deny the existence 
of those very feelings which the psychological theory tries to explain.’ 


Here we see clearly the attempt to reinterpret assertions of a 
psychoanalytic type on the fashion of our original Case 1, i.e., as 
not referring to literal mistakes on the part of the subject when 
properly interpreted. To assert that a feeling of superiority is not 
‘‘really’’ a feeling of superiority is, according to Pap, nonsense. 
Hence it must mean that there is really a feeling of superiority but 
that it is caused by other unknown processes. Hence Pap argues 
that the psychologist ‘‘really meant’’ just that, if he meant any- 
thing at all that made sense. I am arguing, on the contrary, that 
the psychologist in question ought to defend himself by arguing 
that he actually literally meant, in a technical sense of the sentence, 
that there was not then really present a feeling of superiority but 
rather a feeling of inferiority. 


8 Pap, Arthur, Elements of Analytic Philosophy, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949, p. 243. 
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This implies, of course, as he would readily admit, that ‘‘really 
to have a feeling of superiority’’ does not mean the same as, nor 
is it implied by, ‘‘to be aware of a superior feeling in oneself.’’ 

In substantiation of my assertion that the possible interpreta- 
tions just illustrated are in fact incorrect, I offer the following: 

1. It is not necessary to use ‘‘real behavior’’ to mean current 
publicly observable or current introspectable behavior in order to 
use language in a scientifically meaningful way. So far as mean- 
ingful usage is concerned, we could use ‘‘real behavior’’ to mean 
any other publicly observable behavior or activity, and/or any 
other introspectable behavior, whether of a person or object, which 
we wish.t Providing that we then have consistent usage, there need 
be nothing in this which by itself would violate any relevant re- 
quirement of meaningfulness. ‘‘ Real behavior’’ could be used as a 
theoretical construct. 

This may seem like a remarkably awkward straining of the 
phrase ‘‘real behavior,’’ but— 

2. In fact, common-sense usage and psychoanalytic theory do 
in this context involve a theoretical construct. That is, if common- 
sense and psychoanalytic usage do in effect use ‘‘real behavior’’ as 
a construct as I shall try in section II to show they do, then it is not 
a straining of language to assert that they do and to propose that 
we use the phrase explicitly as a construct. It appears to be a 
straining of language only because the users have not hitherto been 
aware of the nature of their usage. 

If ‘‘real behavior at tp’’ is a (rather complicated) construct 
and not a way of referring simply to the publicly observable and/ 
or introspectable behavior at tp, then it becomes conceivable that a 
literal mistake is referred to in the series of sample quotations of- 
fered at the beginning of this paper. Hence when the psychoana- 
lyst agrees with the layman that human behavior is not always 
really what it seems, he means this literally. 

That this second assertion is true and that ‘‘real behavior’’ is a 
construct can best be substantiated here by offering an analysis 
showing the correct interpretation of the phrase. . 

So far, we have said only that it is a theoretical construct con- 
taining reference to past situations and to the present situation. 
It is now appropriate to furnish the outlines of this construct and 


¢ And, in fact, as we shall see, this construct does contain essential refer- 
ence to past behavior, past non-human activity, and present behavior and/or 
activity not necessarily on the part of the person whose real behavior we are 
talking about. 
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to show that it is capable of taking on appropriate operational or 
introspective meaning.® 


II 


Let us return to a slight variant of our original examples in the 
form of a combination of two of them. ‘‘A looks as if he is calm. 
He even thinks he is, but it would be a mistake to suppose this to be 
true. He is now really, but unconsciously, intensely angry.’’ 

This I consider as a ‘‘transitional’’ type of statement consisting 
of the kind of language we might find in common-sense usage plus 
some language (the term ‘‘unconsciously’’) suggesting the psy- 
choanalytic theoretical approach. I shall eventually analyze this 
statement as a means of showing that both the common-sense and 
the psychoanalytic language can be analyzed in the same general 
way and of showing what that way is. 

I wish to interpret ‘‘mistake’’ literally—not as a metaphor, nor 
as a paradoxical reference to ‘‘unconscious’”’ states of a kind of 
event which is essentially conscious. In order to avoid unnecessary 
complications which might arise as a result of plunging too quickly 
into the psychological subject-matter of our inquiry, let us for a 
moment substitute a non-psychological, but sufficiently analogous, 
example. We shall then return to the example immediately above. 

‘*That cloth is really navy blue. It looks black to you, but that 
is because you are looking at it from a bad angle.’’ This is a sam- 
ple of everyday language which is analogous to our psychological 
examples in the sense that it asserts that the real nature of some- 
thing is not the observed nature of it. Under what conditions does 
this type of comment occur? 

It seems to me that, in order for the comment to be correct and 
appropriate, at least the following conditions would ordinarily 
have to be satisfied. 

(1) The cloth must be such that under specific standard condi- 
tions it usually appears navy blue colored. The standard condi- 
tions are often recognized ‘‘intuitively’’ and as a result of slowly 
acquired habit and belief instead of being checked against a sys- 
tematically formulated set of specifications. The standard condi- 
tions usual in this case might be: (@) physical, chemical, and tex- 
tural qualities of the cloth such that they are supposed to be 


5 While I do not believe it essential for what follows in the present paper, 
the analysis of dispositional behavior presented by C. S. Stevenson in his 
Ethics and Language provides the basis for an excellent formal framework in 
terms of which to work out more precise analyses of specific psychoanalytic 
concepts. I have used it elsewhere as a starting point and made certain neces- 
sary elaborations to perform such an apalysis. Cf. footnote 7. 
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constant relative to previous examinations, (b) exposure of the 
cloth to a white light source of intensity above a certain lower 
limit, (c) observation of the cloth by a human being with normal 
color sensitivity. 

(2) The standard conditions are all present in this situation. 

(3) In addition there is a further condition—a specific and 
relatively unusual angle of vision such that the light is reflected in 
a certain way—which, in fact, makes the cloth look black. 

Let us notice that, so far as my actual usage goes, the reason for 
my taking as my ‘‘standard conditions’’ those mentioned in (1) 
and not the angle of vision is essentially that I do in fact happen 
to organize my thinking and discussion around these as constitut- 
ing, along with the usual response of seeing navy blue, a standard 
situation. The selection of standard sets of conditions is influenced 
largely by custom and convenience—more so by custom for the 
layman, perhaps, and more so by convenience for the scientist. 

Let us notice further—and this is most essential—that all the 
conditions of the standard situation are present. The angle of 
vision is a condition over and above those included in the standard 
situation. We could, of course, specify as one of the standard con- 
ditions such a condition as ‘‘the absence of anything over and above 
the previously specified standard conditions such that it would 
produce a non-standard response.’’ If this were done, we could 
say, in the case of the present illustration, that the presence of the 
specific angle of vision in question is no longer a condition over 
and above the standard conditions, but rather evidence that the 
standard conditons are not now all present. To include such a con- 
dition, however, would defeat the purpose of the usage. It would 
imply that ‘‘real’’ behavior would be properly said to occur only 
when the observable anger occurs; the cloth would only be said to 
be really navy blue when the cloth does in fact look navy blue to 
the observer. The importance of the usage in question arises, how- 
ever, out of our desire to distinguish between cases in which the 
cloth does in fact look blue and cases in which it does not but which 
are closely related causally to the cases where it does. That is, we 
want to emphasize that even if the cloth doesn’t look blue, all of the 
usually sufficient conditions for its being called blue and looking 
blue are present, and we want to emphasize this because it pre- 
sumably will enable us to predict and control in this situation with 
greater efficiency than if we had not emphasized it and had empha- 
sized the way the cloth looks instead. 

‘*Real’’ behavior is a construct arrived at in good part geneti- 
eally by an examination (or for the layman an intuitive aware- 
ness) of the conditions in past situations under which important 
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types of responses occurred, and of the nature of those past re- 
sponses under those conditions. Thus the typical response of ‘‘see- 
ing navy blue’”’ has taken place, we have discovered, when a textile 
is impregnated with a certain dye and looked at in average sunlight. 
We begin with the response of ‘‘seeing navy blue’’ (and liking it, 
or having some other feeling toward it, perhaps, which motivates 
us to study it further). We discover the usually sufficient condi- 
tions for producing it. Then we adopt a linguistic convention 
which throws emphasis upon the conditions under which navy blue 
is ordinarily seen rather than on the actual seeing of it. 

To assert that a response, R, is ‘‘really’’ taking place is to assert 
that the standard set of conditions usually sufficient to produce R 
in the past is now present. Additional complicating conditions 
may also be present at times and may prevent R from actually tak- 
ing place, although, in the technical sense, it is still really taking 

place. 

I have argued so far that in common-sense locutions of the kind 
cited (and in psychoanalysis), the real behavior of the object or 
person can be interpreted as a construct formulated in terms of a 
standard response to standard conditions and used to characterize 
a situation appropriately when the standard conditions are all 
present, regardless of whether anything else 1s or whether the 
standard response occurs in publicly observable or introspectable 
form. In significant lay and psychoanalytic usage, the standards 
are not arbitrary, at least in the sense that they arise out of a pre- 
vious background of inquiry and observation into actual situations 
of a relevant kind. The ways in which standards develop vary, but 
this is not a problem which concerns us here.® 

Let us now briefly try to apply the results of this analysis to 
the illustration quoted at the beginning of this section. 

For a layman to say that a man seems calm but is really in- 
tensely angry amounts roughly to the following. ‘‘I am acquainted 
with this man and know a good deal about his personality. (Or, 
alternatively, I am a good student of human nature.) What has 
just happened to him contains every usual element in the kind of 
situation which typically angers him. However, because of some 
additional, complicating factors—which I may or may not be able 
to specify—he does not show or feel anger. In such a case I say 
that he is fooling himself into believing he is not angry, that I know 
him better at this moment than he knows himself, that he is really 


6 The psychoanalysts who have moved from strict orthodoxy do not stress 
the individual case history so much as a sole basis for inferences about uncon- 
scious behavior. Instead they use cultural and/or previous clinical data and — 
standards. “ 
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angry, regardless of what he feels or says or does at this moment, 
and that if you think he is not, you are mistaken. What I refer to 
when I speak of his real feelings is much more important in cor- 
rectly estimating his future responses than are his present observ- 
able responses themselves. The latter are very misleading as signs 
of his future behavior.’’ 

The psychoanalyst, in turn, on the basis of his greater resources, 
background, and systematic study, may assert essentially the same 
thing in technical language: that the man’s anger is really present 
but is being repressed, i.e., it is unconscious. Or perhaps he will 
assert that the man in question appears so calm and friendly that 
his behavior deserves being classified as typical defense mechanism 
behavior—overcompensation, or reaction-formation, instead of sim- 
ple repression. That is, the complicating factor—perhaps the in- 
clusion of unchallengeable authority in the same person whose pres- 
ent act is the kind which ordinarily would have provoked a display 
of anger—has produced a response ‘‘opposite’’ to the ordinary or 
standard response. 

The principal differences between the layman’s comment ond 
the psychoanalyst’s are as follows: 


(1) In the case of the psychoanalyst, the analyst has in fact care- 
fully studied the patient’s character-history at some length. Or, 
if he is a ‘‘progressive’’ analyst, he may have simply studied sys- 
tematically various types of character histories and culture traits, 
and interpreted the patient’s behavior in terms of the standard 
situations developed out of these. It is this aspect of his inquiry 
which grounds his theories about the unconscious. 

(2) The psychoanalyst has classified the typical modes of devia- 
tion from standard response to standard conditions, and, further, 
he has investigated the commonest conditions likely to occur in his 
culture (or, in some cases, any culture) which would function as 
non-standard conditions causing deviations in response from the 
standard. It is this aspect of his research which furnishes the basis 
for the concept of the defense mechanism along with its specific 
forms such as repression, projection, and so forth. 

(3) The psychoanalyst makes the statement in the context of a 
systematic attempt to predict and control human behavior. This, 
in turn, leads to the development of more complex hypotheses deal- 
ing with the co-presence of different sets of standard conditions in 
any one situation. Out of such study arises the theory of overt be- 
havior as a resultant of a dynamic equilibrium. 

If the present analysis is correct, it provides a basis for show- 
ing that when the psychoanalyst says we are mistaken about the 
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real psychological behavior which is occurring, his language is, in 
principle, scientifically meaningful. In spite of this, it is easy to 
see at least one reason why some laymen and psychoanalysts have 
been misled, when, contrariwise to the critics mentioned earlier, they 
have interpreted their language literally. To say that Mr. A is 
really angry even though he doesn’t show it, suggests, if we are 
talking literally, that we are talking about some actual response of 
his which is unobservable. This leads to one of two types of views: 
(1) There is something ‘‘in the brain’’ which is the feeling in ques- 
tion. (How we know it is there is a question not answered.) (2) 
We have or think we have some mysterious insight into human be- 
havior in this situation and we are observing some relatively sim- 
ple but mysterious something which is the real feeling itself. 

The latter is most plausible for many sensible laymen (and 
some psychoanalysts who fail to understand their own linguistic 
behavior). It is more nearly correct than the first alternative. 
That is, we do have a ‘‘perception’’ at the moment of making such 
an assertion. 

The perception which causes us to assert that Mr. A is really 
angry is a perception resulting from noticing the psychological 
conditions under which A is acting, from having certain habits or 
skills in dealing with Mr. A’s typical responses to these conditions, 
and from expecting certain things regarding A’s future behavior, 
regardless of what his present observable responses may be. 

Failing to appreciate the complexity of the conditions under 
which such comments are properly made, the naive interpreter 
translates the felt simplicity of his perception into a feeling that 
“‘real behavior”’ literally refers to a simple entity or process now 
going on. 

There are, of course, many further problems in connection with 
the meaning of specific concepts of psychoanalytic theory. There 
are, in addition, the complications resulting from variations in 
their usage in the literature. Nevertheless, I believe that a scien- 
tifically adequate and correct interpretation of their meaning must 
start from something like the position of this paper. While this 
is not the appropriate place to show in detail that such is the case,’ 
I believe it can be shown that at least the concepts of the uncon- 
scious, of repression, of the defense mechanism, and of the dy- 
namics and economies of behavior are ‘‘implicit’’ in the insight il- 


7I have presented elsewhere a fairly detailed elaboration of the present 
approach in connection with the concepts mentioned here and especially in con- 
nection with the concept of the defense mechanism. See The Influence of 
Knowledge upon Behavior, by Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D. dissertation, 1949, on 
deposit in the library of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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lustrated by the sample comments quoted and analyzed. That is, 
they are the precise, technical, and scientifically meaningful con- 
cepts which necessarily develop as a result of appropriate use of 
’ this insight. 

Therefore, while the present analysis is crude and rudimentary 
from the standpoint of the psychologist, it fulfills the philosophic 
function of clarifying the principal insight upon which the tech- 
nical concepts are based. It provides an orientation for systematic 
formulation of these concepts in a manner at once scientifically 


meaningful, psychoanalytically correct, and linguistically appro- 
priate. 


HERBERT FINGARETTE 
Santa BARBARA COLLEGE ' 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





A NATURALISTIC UTILITARIANISM ? 


RECENT challenge to naturalism emphasizes the fact that 
A non-naturalists continue to believe that no satisfactory prin- 
ciple of moral obligation can be founded upon a relativistic theory 
of value. ‘‘Naturalism . . .,’’ writes Professor Lucius Garvin, ‘‘ar- 
rives at the relativistic conclusion that goods are always for some 
individual or set of individuals. . . . The question is whether it is 
possible to find a naturalistic equivalent for utilitarianism’s doc- 
trine of general duties. I think that the answer is that this is not 
possible—for the reason that there is, in the last analysis, nothing 
in naturalism to serve as the ground (corresponding to that of the 
utilitarians) for such obligations.’’ ? : 

I propose to meet this challenge by offering the outlines of a 
naturalistic utilitarianism. I do not believe it possible, however, to 
offer a satisfactory naturalistic theory which is, in every respect, 
equivalent in meaning to any one utilitarian theory now supported 
by the non-naturalists. In addition to its being founded upon a 
naturalistic theory of value and moral obligation, the utilitarianism 


now being offered differs from the classical views, or those now 


current among non-naturalists, in not regarding every moral agent 
as morally bound to act for the general welfare, i.e., in the interests 
of all persons affected by his actions. 


1A slightly revised version of the paper read at the meeting of the West- 
ern Division of the American Philosophical Association, at the University of 
Minnesota, May 5, 1950. 


2‘*Normative Utilitarianism and Naturalism,’’ Ethics, Vol. LX (1949), 
p. 53. 
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If by a ‘‘doctrine of general duties,’’ then, is meant a theory 
which regards every moral agent as morally constrained to act for 
the general welfare, naturalism, in attempting to present a true 
principle of moral obligation, can not offer a doctrine of general 
duties. But if by a ‘‘doctrine of general duties’’ is meant a prin- 
ciple of moral action applicable to all, sufficient to allow for duties 
in which the welfare of persons other than the agent is taken into 
account, then naturalism can offer such a doctrine. It is to this 
latter task that the present paper is dedicated. 

A moral principle can not be defended philosophically, I be- 
lieve, unless it can be derived from a satisfactory theory of value 
and moral obligation. 

The naturalistic theory of value upon which the present utili- 
tarianism is based is one which I am willing to regard as ‘‘rela- 
tivistic’’ provided the adjective is not understood as implying that 
mere desiring is sufficient to value. One often desires, ‘or takes an 
interest in, some object only to find, upon examination, that the 
object desired is not (and was not) the sort of thing one likes (or 
would like) at all. A thing is good (to an individual), I should 
maintain, only if it would be capable of arousing a positive dispo- 
sition in that individual toward the thing, were it known. 

In the more precise language of a former, more adequate de- 
fense of this particular naturalistic view, I maintained that if an 
entity, X, is good, it is such that, under certain circumstances, if 
one had knowledge about, or acquaintance with, X, then one would 
favor it (i.e., be positively rather than negatively disposed toward 
it).* 

A theory of this kind is naturalistic in the sense that it presents 
an analysis, in empirical terms, of value terms believed by the non- 
naturalists to be indefinable ; it does not depend upon the retention 
of any undefined value terms, nor upon synthetic @ prior: principles 
supposedly discoverable by intuition. 

The theory is relativistic in the sense that, in defining value as 
a relational property, i.e., as the capacity to cause a positive dispo- 
sition in an agent acquainted with the entity in question, it relates 
the character of the entity to the attitude of the subject, and allows 
for the possibility that one man’s good is another man’s poison. 
Any theory of value which involves the contention that an object 
is either good or bad, period, i.e., that its value is not relative to 
some possible subject, but necessarily the same for all men (and 
animals?), seems, in the light of experience, obviously false. 


8‘¢A Naturalistic Analysis of Value Terms,’’ Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research, Vol. X (1949), p. 73- 
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The naturalistic theory of value here presented can not justifi- 
ably be charged with taking account of nothing but the interests 
and preferences of individuals. What determine the theory are 
the data of the problem, and the data are not instances of interest, 
but instances of the ordinary usage of the term ‘‘good.’’ No phi- 
losopher should be called upon to define a term used in a single 
sense by all men, for the simple reason that, in all probability, there 
is no such term. But in considering the term ‘‘good’’ as an object 
of philosophical investigation, it does not seem to me presumptuous 
to suppose that the connotative meaning in question is that implied 
by the term ‘‘good”’ as it is ordinarily employed by persons with- 
out a vested interest in some philosophical system—as in such judg- 
ments as, ‘‘That’s a good car,’’ ‘‘That’s a good way to study,’’ 
‘‘That’s a good feeling,’’ etc.* 

Among the great philosophers, it is Kant who furnishes us with 
the key to the problem of the ‘‘ought.’” What makes moral obliga- 
tion so peculiar—the familiar question runs—that in the practical 
sphere one need not do that which, from the moral point of view, 
one must do? 

Kant’s answer is that the moral ‘‘ought,’’ traditionally cate- 
gorical, appears upon analysis to be an hypothetical ‘‘would.’’ 
The ‘‘ ‘I ought,’ ’’ Kant writes, ‘‘is properly an ‘I would’ valid for 
every rational being, provided only that reason determined his ac- 
tions without any hindrance.’’ > 

I am inclined to agree that the statement ‘‘You ought to do 
so-and-so’? implies ‘‘You would do so-and-so, if you were acting 
in accordance with the moral law,’’ meaning by a moral law what 
Kant meant, viz., an objective moral principle valid for the will 
of every rational being. 

Just as the statement ‘‘The train ought to be here by now’’ 
means ‘‘The train would be here by now, if it were on schedule’’ 
(the schedule establishing the standard of performance for trains) 
—so the statement ‘‘ You ought to do this’’ means ‘‘You would do 
this, if you were acting in accordance with the moral law’’ (that is, 
in accordance with an implied standard of performance for men). 

The moral ‘‘ought’’ is categorical since there are no qualifica- 
tions of the phrase ‘‘ would, if acting in accordance with the moral 


4I am not here concerned with the subjective connotations of these terms, 
ie., with the meanings ‘‘in mind,’’ nor with the question concerning what 
kinds of entities possess values, but, rather, with discovering a defining char- 
acter common to the entities denoted by the value terms in question. 

5 ¢¢ Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals.’? From Abbott, 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory of Ethics, 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1923 (Sixth Edition), p. 68. 
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law.’’ That is, if one ought to do an action, then it follows, with- 
. out qualification, that if one were acting in accordance with the 
moral law, one would do that action. 

The moral law which I believe to be implied by the term 
“‘ought,’’ as it is commonly employed, differs considerably from 
Kant’s. A morally right action, it seems to me, is simply any ac- 
tion such that probably no alternative, open to an agent capable 
of voluntary action and of taking into account the evidence avail- 
able to him, would be better (to the agent), and such that probably 
some alternative would be worse (to the agent). The value in ques- 
tion must be relative to the agent since only such a value can pro- 
vide the motivating ground for his action. An ‘‘ought’’ statement 
is the implicit prediction, based on a belief concerning an agent’s 
basic dispositions, that if the agent were cognizant of the probable 
value (to him) of the action in question, he would, on that account, 
be positively disposed toward the undertaking of the action. 

It may be claimed that only those actions which actually pro- 
duce the best consequences are morally right, but this involves the 
unacceptable implication that, on occasion, a moral agent is obli- 
gated to do that which he knows is probably not as good as some 
alternative open to him.® 

In order to determine, in any particular moral situation, which 
action probably is best, or which actions are such that probably 
none is better, one has to determine what kind of value actions 
have, and, if that value is instrumental, what intrinsic good makes 
that value possible. I understand by an ‘‘instrumental’’ good, 
that which is good in virtue of its being a means to good, and by an 
‘‘intrinsic’’ good, that which is good in virtue of its intrinsic char- 
acter. An intrinsic character is an intuitively discoverable quality, 
not definable as a causal property. 

Since it seems to me that only experiences (sensations, emotions, 
and the like) possess non-instrumental characters with which we 
might become acquainted introspectively, I should maintain that 
only experiences can be intrinsically good, and that the contention 
that anything other than an experience (e.g., a principle, a physi- 
cal object, or an action) can be intrinsically good (or bad) is self- 
contradictory. 

Whatever value actions have, then, is not intrinsic. An action 
may have instrumental value if it is a means to an intrinsically 
good experience. It may have moral value, i.e., it may be a good 
act for a moral agent to choose, if it is such that probably no al- 


6 For a more complete analysis, see the author’s ‘‘A Naturalistic Analysis 
of Duty,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), p. 221. 
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ternative action would be a means to better experiences. The ac- 
tual moral value of actions, then, is a probable instrumental value. 

This naturalistic analysis of value and moral obligation leads 
one finally to a naturalistic utilitarianism. The principle of moral 
duty which results is a more specific ‘‘law’’ of conduct than that 
implied by the definition of the term ‘‘ought.’’ ‘It is naturalistic 
and relativistic in that value is defined as relative to the disposi- 
tions of living beings; it is objective in the sense that value is de- 
fined in terms of likings grounded in knowledge, and not in terms 
of mere likings; it is utilitarian in that the moral obligatoriness of 
actions is regarded as grounded in their probable instrumental 
value ; it is hedonistic to the extent that it regards all instances of 
happiness as intrinsically good to the persons possessing them (for 
the reason that ‘‘X is happy’’ is equivalent to ‘‘X is having an in- 
trinsically good experience’’), and it is normative in presenting a 
rule for action, applicable to all responsible agents, in which the 
standard of morally right action is made explicit. 

The principle of naturalistic utilitarianism is as follows: So act 
that probably (according to evidence available to you at the time 
of decision) no alternative action open to you would be instru- 
mental to experiences having a greater balance of positive intrinsic 
value to you, or, if the alternatives are such that, no matter what 
you chose, probably only intrinsically bad experiences would result, 
so act that probably no alternative action would be instrumental to 
experiences having a smaller balance of negative intrinsic value to 
you. 

It is not difficult to anticipate the’ response to this principle. 
As it has been stated, it seems awkward and peculiar. But its awk- 
wardness and peculiarity—and, indeed, whatever value it has.as a 
new utilitarian principle!—result from the phrases ‘‘experiences 
of positive intrinsic value to you’’ and ‘‘experiences of negative 
intrinsic value to you.’’ It may be objected that a principle in- 
cluding such phrases would allow egoistic men to satisfy their de- 
sires at the expense of society, that it constrains agents to do only 
that which, at the moment of choice, they value, and, finally, that 
it implies the impossibility of reckoning among one’s goods the 
happiness of others. 

This principle does allow egoistic men to satisfy their desires at 
the expense of society—if by ‘‘egoistic’’ men is meant men who 
take no interest in the experiences of others, and would take none, 
even if they had full knowledge of the nature and existence of such 
experiences. For to men who are congenitally or by training such 
that the happiness and unhappiness of others matters not at all, 
so that in the presence of another’s joy or sorrow they are unmoved, 
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either emotionally or practically—to such men the happiness and 
unhappiness of others, although respectively good and evil to those 
possessing them, are neither good nor bad, but neutral items in 
the world. 

The principle does not imply, however, that a man is morally 
obligated to do only that which, at the moment of choice, he values 
—but, rather, that a man must choose that act which probably, ac- . 
cording to the evidence available to him at the time of decision, 
would be best—whether or not he knows it at the time! In other 
words, an agent is morally obligated not to ignore the available 
evidence relevant to the making of a moral decision, provided he is 
capable of taking it into account. 

Nor does the principle imply that it is impossible for a person to 
reckon among his goods the happiness of others. Nothing in the 
principle is intended to imply that the experiences of value to the 
agent must be his own experiences! Indeed, whenever a person 
loves, when his love is what we call a ‘‘true’’ love (and here is a 
philosophy of ‘‘true’’ love, in one sentence)—he extends his inter- 
ests beyond himself, so as to include among his intrinsic goods the 
experiences of the beloved. There is nothing irrational or mysteri- 
ous about this extension of interests (although, to be sure, it is 
non-rational). The lover is such that the intrinsic value of the ex- 
periences of the beloved matters to him as well; he includes among 
his intrinsic goods (although he does not possess and need not share 
in kind) the experiences of the beloved. In acting as he ought, 
then, the lover chooses that act which probably would bring about 
the greatest balance of that happiness of value to him over that un- 
happiness of negative value to him, after having taken into account 
the probable effects of the alternative actions upon the beloved 
(and upon all others for whom, in varying degrees, he feels affec- 
tion—including, in all probability, himself). 

Unfortunately (for others), however, in addition to the egoists 
and the lovers, there are men who hate, men to whom the happiness 
of an enemy is intrinsically bad, and the unhappiness of an enemy, 
intrinsically good. 

Those who object most vehemently to the principle proposed— 
a principle, incidentally, which holds for all moral agents—would 
do so because they are men of broader interests, or more inclusive 
sympathies, than those whom they consider when they formulate 
moral principles. They wish that all men were altruistic like them- 
selves, and they tend to regard them as such in their philosophies. 

As good philosophers, however, they should not allow wishes to 
influence judgment. They should realize that not all men are al- 
truistic, i.e., men to whom the experiences of others are of value, or 
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‘would be, if they were enlightened. Since there are selfish men and 
men who hate, there are men who have no obligation to help others. 

A person interested in the social welfare, i.e., in the happiness 
of others, would probably serve his interests best if he undertook 
the task of educating (or somehow causing) the egoists to extend 

eir interests, and the men who hate to change their attitudes 

a ~Spried there is reason to believe that the persons in question are 

capable of being changed). If the altruist can not alter his non- 
altruistic fellows, then he ought to confine them. 

The altruist is morally obligated, then, in so far as it is possible, 
and probably productive of a greater balance of the general wel- 
fare, to create love in egoists and in men who hate. To ignore this 
obligation imposed (or, rather, recognized) by a naturalistic ethics 
on the ground that the theory denies an already existing obligation 
on the part of each man to all, is to ignore one of the remediable 
flaws of nature. The belief that the world has the character one 
would like it to have can only cause further moral tragedy. 


Ian McGreAu 
SouTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


In his Ethics G. E. Moore held that moral responsibility implies 
that the act in question occurred in a situation in which the agent 
could have done differently ‘‘if he had chosen’’ (p. 189) to do so, 
but that it does not clearly imply that he could have chosen to do 
differently. In The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, in reply to my 
paper on his theory of freedom and responsibility, he accepted my 
contention that the ‘‘but’’ clause italicized above must be elimi- 
nated. He agreed that ‘‘the proposition that the agent was morally 
responsible . . . certainly entails that the agent could have made 
a different choice from the one he did make’”’ (p. 624). In a recent 
article? Charles A. Baylis argues that Moore was mistaken in ac- 
cepting my criticism and returning to the classical dictum that ‘‘I 
ought implies I can.’’ Baylis, however, it seems to me, has not per- 
ceived clearly the crux of the difficulty which compelled Moore to 
agree to an abandonment of classical determinism. 

Baylis correctly argues that a complete abandonment of deter- 
minism, asserting the occurrence of unmotivated action, would de- 


1‘¢Rational Preference, Determinism, and Moral Obligation,’’ this JouR- 
NAL, Volume XLVII (1950), pp. 57-63. 
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stroy the notion of moral responsibility. ‘‘To say there is no cause 
is to say nothing is responsible’ (p. 62). Indeterminism must 
therefore be ruled out. The solution must be found in some form 
of self-determination. The problem therefore resolves itself into 
an analysis of what this involves. 

Baylis’s analysis of self-determination runs as follows: ‘‘I 
could have chosen wisely, had I wanted to; I would have wanted to 
had it pleased me so to want; and so on’’ (p. 61). On the supposi- 
tion that determinism is true, he says, an individual is responsible 
for his choices ‘‘to the degree that they result from his character,’’ 
and ‘‘his character . . . is due to the interplay of many factors, 
his own earlier choices, his environment and associates, his educa- 
tion, his home training, his heredity’’ (p. 62). 

The inadequacy of this analysis is revealed when we ask two 
questions. (1) Why single out the character as having a responsi- 
bility different from that of any other part of the chain of causa- 
tion? The only answer can be that in the formation of character 
there is operative a kind of causal process different from those of 
other parts of the chain. This different type of causal process 
seems to be what we call conscious response to experiences of value 
and the sense of obligation, or acts of will. We do not attribute a 
moral responsibility to the other links in the chain. So in affirm- 
ing that these parts of the causal process possess a kind of respon- 
sibility which does not belong to the others, we recognize something 
unique in the nature of the causal process at this point. If one 
process of determination is morally responsible and another is not 
there must be a uniqueness in that particular process of determina- 
tion and not merely in its antecedents. Otherwise the moral re- 
sponsibility would belong not to it but to its antecedents. 

(2) Our second question is, Where does the responsibility rest? 
In Baylis’s analysis it rests nowhere, but is continuously passed on 
to a series of antecedents ad infinitum. Responsible self-determina- 
tion means that to some extent responsibility rests in the self and 
is not passed on to something beyond it. It means that part of the 
cause lies in the morally responsible part of the self—in the con- 
scious responses to experiences of value and ideas of obligation. 
And it means that these responses have contributed something to 
the causal chain that was not entirely determined by events outside 
the system of such value- and obligation-conscious responses. Only 
so can any degree of responsibility be interpreted as resting in the 
moral self. 

Some philosophers will be inclined to deny the possibility of 
this on a priort metaphysical grounds, but the modern critique of 
metaphysics should make us wary’of this. We must shape our cos- 
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mology in accordance with facts and whatever we assume to be 
facts. And if we accept moral responsibility as a fact we must ac- 
cept its implications. We may hold varying theories as to how the 
morally conscious self originates, but if we are to accept moral re- 
sponsibility we must agree that, after it has originated, it begins 
_ to contribute to the causal chain a series of determining processes 

which are what they are by reason of the unique nature of the self 
as a conscious moral agency. And it must be recognized that the 
strength and direction of these conscious moral responses (or 
choices) is not wholly determined by factors lying outside the 
moral self, considered as the system or body of such integrated con- 
scious moral activities. 

Recognition of the uniqueness of the type of causal process in- 
volved in moral choice, as one phase of the distinctive type of causal 
process found in all conscious strivings, does not involve assertion 
of a breach in the total cosmic process of causation. It does, how- 
ever, emphasize the danger of carrying over in toto to the psycho- 
logical and moral realm concepts of causal relation which have been 
found to work well in the physical. Physical science works with the 
concept of a uniform quantity of energy which never increases or 
decreases, but merely changes the locus and order of its operations. 
The concept is indemonstrable, but it works well. There is no 
justification, however, for transferring it to the psychological 
realm. Feeling-striving processes increase and decrease; they grow 
stronger and weaker; life and mind multiply and decline. The ac- 
ceptance of moral responsibility involves acceptance of the view 
that these processes affect behavior. They are inter-related accord- 
ing to their own laws, which are known to us in part; and they are 
related to physical events in some way of which we know very little. 

There is, however, nothing in our knowledge of psychological 


laws to suggest that the amount of striving or the degree of atten- 


tion is entirely determined by antecedent conditions. Attention 
and voluntary effort are intrinsically fluctuating, though suscepti- 
ble to external influences or stimuli. The sense of moral responsi- 
bility for a wrong choice grows out of the conviction that we could, 
at a certain crucial time, have made a greater effort than we actu- 
ally did to think of the right thing or to do it. It implies that the 
capacity for such an effort resided in the self at the time, and that 
the responsibility for not having made the effort rests in the self as 
a morally conscious system or entity. The conscious moral self 
holds itself responsible because it seems to itself to be aware that 
it could have made an effort that it did not make. 

I see no empirical ground on which one could assert the contra- 
dictory of this—that every self at all times makes all the effort of 
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which it is capable to find out what is right and to do it. It is cer- 
tain that most people are prepared to admit that they have not al- 
ways done so. One should therefore have strong empirical evidence 
for denying what seems to beso generally asserted as empirical fact. 
But instead of empirical evidence all the philosopher has to support 
his rigid determinism is a metaphysical prejudice that every event, 
including moral efforts, must be completely determined in its oc- 
currence by present and antecedent conditions outside itself. It is 
strange that this particular metaphysical assumption should sur- 
vive as strongly as it does among philosophers who are in most re- 
spects good empiricists and well aware of the contemporary critique 
of @ priori principles and the dubious state of our knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of causation. 

In order to recognize that some degree of responsibility rests in 
the conscious self we need to recognize that conscious striving is a 
process that is not always (and perhaps is never) entirely deter- 
mined as to its selective choice and degree of exertion by processes 
outside the moment of conscious life in which it occurs. Within 
the specious present, the moment of conscious activity, there is a 
doing. Something is added to the organic process which was not 
there before, and that organism, and the cosmic process of which it 
is a part, is changed thereby. Furthermore—and this is what 
makes the self a point at which responsibility rests—the vigor and 
direction of the moment of striving is in part determined within 
the moment of lived experience, so that the process is self-directing 
from within. If the vigor of response to a quality of value or an 
idea of right were a constant quantity, or if that response could not 
choose between different values, or if the choice of one value rather 
than another were entirely determined by events outside the lived 
moment of activity, then responsibility for direction of activity 
would pass through the self and beyond it into the causal chain of 
events that produce the self and determine the content of its ex- 
perience. If, however, the vigor and direction of response can be 
somehow determined afresh in the moment of lived experience then 
responsibility for such determination rests in the self. There is 
real self-determination, real moral responsibility, because the self 
can say that at the moment in guestion it could have done differ- 
ently from what it actually did. 

The importance of recognizing that moral freedom consists in 
this type of self-determination, rather than one in which responsi- 
bility passes through the self into an infinite chain of antecedents, 
is not in order to justify punishment. That is a mistake often made 
in discussions of this problem. Punishment can be justified as a 
means of reform or a deterrent to crime even if man is a non-moral 
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organism. We punish a dog to teach it good manners without at- 
tributing moral responsibility to it. The point of chief importance, 
furthermore, is not that we should be able to hold other people re- 
sponsible and so put blame on them. What is important is that we 
should see that we must hold ourselves responsible and accept 
blame when we do what we believe is wrong. But to assert that 
‘one could not have done anything differently from what one has 
actually done is to deny responsibility and repudiate blame. If 
this view is adopted and is allowed to have its logical effect it means 
that the moral conscience must cease to be accepted as a reasonable 
motive in conduct. Other motives would still exist and direct con- 
duct in the pursuit of preferred values, but the notion of a dis- 
tinctively moral value and disvalue, the proper subject of moral 
praise and blame, would logically have to be repudiated. Neither 
could we logically blame others, though we might still punish them 
—with anger or sorrow but not with moral indignation. 

Quite illogically, philosophers who accept this classical type of 
determinism still express and accept praise and blame. This is 
probably because their actual insight into their own responsibility 
has a much stronger effect upon them than the logical implications 
of their metaphysics. It is time, however, that philosophers, and 
especially those who claim to be empiricists, abandoned the dogma 
of classical determinism and took the typical human experience of 
free self-determination at its face value. This is not a block uni- 
verse but a growing one, and the blame rests with us if we do not 
make it grow better. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A NOTE ON ARTISTIC CRITICISM 


Belief that it is impossible to find standards which will end 
all dispute over artistic worth is not new. Regardless of other 
arguments that may lead to this conclusion, however, it follows 
again from two simple premises, one of which is commonly accepted 
even by those who take a far from despairing view of artistic crit- 
icism. The first premise is that ‘‘esthetic experiences’’ or ‘‘great’’ 
works of art always present something unpredictable. The second 
is that a knowledge of sufficient conditions of these experiences is 
necessary to end all dispute over their worth. Estheticians who 
apparently uphold the former assertion do not necessarily use the 
term ‘‘unpredictable.’’ According to Dewey (and following him, 
Vivas!), something ‘‘new’’ or ‘‘fresh’’ always characterizes con- 


1 Eliseo Vivas, ‘‘A Natural History of the Esthetic Transaction,’’ in 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Krikorian, p. 107. 
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summatory experience. Santayana refers to the ‘‘unforeseen.’’ ? 
Pepper gives over a chapter to ‘‘novelty.’’* Nor-is this idea re- 
stricted to naturalistic writings. It.seems to appear, for instance, 
in Bacon’s statement that there is ‘‘no beauty which hath not some 
strangeness in its proportion.’’ If by the:terms ‘‘new,’’ ‘‘fresh,’’ 
“‘novel,’’ or ‘‘strange,’’ these writers mean something unpredict- 
able, and if both of the above premises are true, then it is impos- 
sible to end all dispute over what is of ‘‘esthetic’’ or ‘‘great’’ value 
in works of art. Yet it is naturalistic writers who, though appar- 
ently consistent in affirming the first premise, also claim to have 
laid a basis for criticism that is at least more generally applicable 
than ‘‘personal preference’’ or ‘‘opinion.’’ In their brief review 
of three approaches to artistic value, Randall and Buchler indicate 
that naturalistic esthetics affords for this reason better evaluative 
principles than a hedonistic or an idealistic theory. Given the 
acceptance of naturalistic esthetics, this seems to be true only up to 
a point. Reference to social customs, to characteristics generally 
agreed upon as necessary for such experiences could eliminate at 
least some evaluative disagreement. If, for example, there were 
dispute over the worth of an interpretation of a musical composi- 
tion, and if some generally accepted customs of rendition were re- 
ferred to as necessary for ‘‘good’’ interpretation, it might be shown 
that this particular rendition was inferior. One such condition, 
perhaps absurdly simple, might be that the component tones of a 
composition be rendered in such a way that they are distinguish- 
able from one another. If, then, an interpreter so blurred some of 
the tones that this ‘‘essential’’ was violated, his rendition could be 
regarded as inferior, even though he might prefer it to one in which 
these tones were distinguishable. But probably there are many 
works of art which fulfill all conditions that could be agreed upon 
as necessary, and about which there is still dispute. In such cases, 
either more essentials, lacking in some of the works, must be found, 
or else sufficient conditions which will enable one to argue that 
“‘given characteristics A, B, C, etc., this is a ‘beautiful’ or ‘great’ 
work of art. Anyone who says differently is wrong, has bad taste, 
etc.’’ If it has already been stated that these experiences always 
involve something unpredictable, the making of such a judgment 
becomes impossible. 

One esthetic of music—that in Edmund Gurney’s The Power of 
Sound—contains both of the above assertions. Gurney defends 


2 Reason in Art, 1937, p. 35. 
3 Stephen C. Pepper, Esthetic Quality. 


4J. H. Randall, Jr., and Justus Buchler, Philosophy: An Introduction, pp. 
267, 268. 
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the necessity of the ‘‘unpredictable’’ (using precisely this term, 
because, as he puts it, no amount of searching discloses any charac- 
teristic of beautiful music which is not shared by ‘‘trivial’’ music 
and which, therefore, is sufficient to produce the former. Assum- 
ing further that some such predictive principles must be found to 
settle evaluative disputes, he considers these arguments ‘‘useless.’’ 

Although he himself sets forth many conditions which he believes 
are necessary, Gurney does not consider the possibility of settling 
some dispute by reference to them. 


JEAN GABBERT HARRELL 
New York City 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Volumes XL 
to XLV. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 1940-1945. Vol. 
XL, 1939-1940, xviii + 266 pp. Vol. XLI, 1940-1941, xviii + 
174 pp. Vol. XLII, 1941-1942, xxxiv+190+8 pp. Vol. 
XLITI, 1942-1943, xxvi+ 222 pp. Vol. XLIV, 1943-1944, 
xxx +160 pp. Vol. XLV, 1944-1945, xxv +160 pp. Pub- 
lished at 25 shillings each. 


Owing to the confusions of wartime, comments on the Aris- 
totelian volumes got omitted from this JourNaL. We hope we 
can in small part compensate for this by a general sketch of what 
went on. The volumes no longer contain the minutes, who was 
in the chair, who took part in the discussion, some of them do not 
specify in the middle of the war even the place of meeting. But 
for the most part the members ignored the war situation, except 
for a passing wry comment or two, and resolutely went on ‘with 
business as usual in philosophy. I do get an impression, though, 
of a falling off in quality prior to the last of these volumes, which 
makes them less valuable to us now. But the readers presenting 
these papers certainly kept right on trying. May I mention a 
few that interested me. 

In the 1939-1940 volume Joad makes an amusing attack on 
boondogglers with words in this time when the world is falling 
apart. A, C. Ewing considers @ priori propositions in a rather 
diffuse style, but makes a good point, that the statement, ‘‘A priori 
propositions depend solely on the meaning of the terms used,’’ is 
ambiguous in a dangerous way. 

In the 1940-1941 volume D. G. C. MacNabb on phenomenalism, 
tightening up vagueness, and use of ostensive definition; Margaret 
MacDonald on the ‘‘picture language’’ used in political theory; 
and J. W. Harvey on knowledge of the past, seem most worth while. 
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In 1941-1942, C. D. Broad has a good discussion of Kant on 
mathematical reasoning and what he may have meant by ‘‘con- 
structing in intuition.’’ He also contributes a good paper to the 
symposium on the relation between science and ethics. R. I. 
Aaron is good on Hume’s theory of universals. 

In the 1942-1943 volume John Laird sums up well the relation 
of Hobbes to Aristotle’s Politics. Sir James Jean’s contribution 
to the symposium on the new physics, in which he claims to be not 
a Berkeleyan but a Spinozist, and the comments on Jeans by R. B. 
Braithwaite and E. T. Whittaker, interested me. Jeans had a 
mind less naturally philosophic than Eddington, but he is rather 
good here, with his pluralism of philosophies, curiously associated 
with Spinoza’s pluralism of the Attributes. 

In 1943-1944, G. C. Field’s use of conscientious objectors as a 
laboratory of ethics was later expanded into a valuable little book. 
I also rather liked J. N. Wright’s discussion of mental activity. 
I was disappointed by F. H. Heinemann’s ‘‘The meaning of nega- 
tion,’’ except at the end. I rather agree with the graduate student 
who tried to write a thesis on ‘‘Nothing,’’ and finally apologized 
for his inadequacy, for the subject was just too big to be handled 
properly. J. O. Wisdom has some criticisms of phenomenalism, 
but concludes, ‘‘One should listen to a priori criticisms with a 
proper disrespect.’’ H. H. Price’s Presidential Address on touch 
sensations rightly indicates the overemphasis of most philosophers 
on vision, but he himself overstresses the organic side in touch, as 
compared with space perception, often rather exact, in local signs 
and kinesthetic sensations, especially from the joints. 

The 1944-1945 volume gives one a feeling of coming out into 
real philosophical activity again, and one can recommend reading 
the whole volume. Paton has a good Presidential Address on 
‘‘Kant’s idea of the Good.’’ My personal preferences were for 
Winston Barnes on ‘‘the myth’’ of sense-data, and J. O. Wisdom’s 
pleasant discussion of intangibles in theology. C. D. Broad, dis- 
cussing moral-sense versus rationalist theories in ethics, went on 
piling up clear distinctions to the point of obscurity. The rest are 
uniformly good, though I got little from the paper of H. Zanstra 
of Durban. Altogether a valuable volume. 

H. T. C. 


Ontologia del valore. Studio storico-critico sulla filosofia det valori. 
Pietro Romano. (Problemi d’Oggi, Terza Serie, volume ot- 
tavo.) Padova: Cedam. 1949. 221 pp. L. 950. 


This posthumous volume by a popular professor of education at 
the University of Turin is, philosophically speaking, quite a dis- 
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appointment. The author announces in the preface that, inasmuch 
as the field of axiology has not matured as yet, his purpose is to 
make an attempt at ‘‘a new Philosophy or Ontology of Value.”’ 
However, the bulk of his work has to do with an encyclopedic ac- 
count of what is right and wrong with others’ thoughts concerning 
' values, rather than with a systematic development of his own posi- 
tion. Moreover, the only thing ‘‘new’’ about his theory of value is 
the uncritical espousal of an old idea, namely, the identification of 
Being and Value, which leads him to the artificial and unwarranted 
conclusion that even judgments of fact are a species of value judg- 
ments. The motivation of the ‘‘equation’’ of Being and Value, of 
course, is theological. If an Absolute (or God) is postulated as the 
prime ‘‘source’’ of value, then whatever is necessarily ought-to-be. 
Hence Essere = Valore (p. 197). The late Pietro Romano recog- 
nizes the problem of evil in human history (remember Mussolini!), 
but it is obvious that on his metaphysical premise there should be 
no such problem. 
P. R. 


The Aesthetic Theories of French Artists, 1855 to the Present. 
CHARLES Epwarp Gauss. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1949. ix+11l pp. $3.00. 


The exigencies of publication have forced Mr. Gauss to cut all 
possible superfiuities out of this interesting study of the manifestoes 
of French artists and it may well be that some readers will find what 
is left too scanty to be convincing. He has written, however, a book 
which is packed with information elsewhere inaccessible. Unfor- 
tunately he has had to translate his documents into English and omit 
the French originals and he has also omitted the illustrations which 
might have made portions of his work more telling. His demonstra- 
tion of the scientific and philosophic background of the manifestoes 
is merely sketched in. But when all this is admitted, it must be 
granted that he has accomplished something which no other book, 
so far as we know, has even attempted. 

That something is the presentation of what painters themselves 
have said about their programs. French artists, like French men of 
letters, have been given to publishing programs of work and anyone 
seriously interested in such topics as the purpose of artistry would 
do well to study these programs rather than to try to read the minds 
of the artists through their pictures. The result is that at least in 
the period running from Courbet through the Sur-realists we find a 
multiplicity of such purposes, so that regardless of what estheticians 
maintain is the one purpose of all art, the artists themselves dis- 
agree. It would therefore be a good idea for all estheticians not 
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merely to read Mr. Gauss’s book, but to study the documents which 
he presents with the greatest care. Your reviewer had the pleasure 
of doing so in MS; a second reading of the printed version convinces : 
him that we have here a study of the greatest importance. 

G. B. 


Critical Responsiveness. A Study of the Psychological Current in 
Later Eighteenth-Century Criticism. Gorpon McKENZIE. 
(University of California Publications in English, Volume 20.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 
1949. 311 pp. 


Under such chapter headings as ‘‘Taste,’’ ‘‘ Association and 
Emotion,’’ ‘‘Imagination,’? Mr. McKenzie presents the views of a 
group of influential critics amongst whom the best remembered are 
probably James Beattie, Hugh Blair, Francis Jeffrey, and Lord 
Kames. The general position of such men rests upon the assump- 
tion that their task is to explain to a reader why he reacts to a poem, 
for instance, as he does. If the psychologist can explain what in- 
duces a certain emotion in a reader, he can prescribe to a writer the . 
means of arousing that emotion. But, Mr. McKenzie concludes (p. 
295), ‘‘The method they [the psychologists] have evolved permits 
them to say to a reader merely that they have certain tools which 
will help him to understand the modifications made in his experience 
by reading a book, but not to say to him that if he uses the tools his 
conclusions will be right.’’ Just what he means by ‘‘right’’ does 
not seem clear, though I suspect he means that though his conclu- 
sions will be psychologically sound, they will not be relevant neces- 
sarily to esthetics. a 

But if a poet is interested in evoking a certain emotion in a 
reader and succeeds in doing so, then what is wrong? Are we to 
appeal to some esthetic court which will decide what emotions are 
fitting and what unfitting? Unfortunately there are hints in this 
book that this is precisely what the author means, but these hints 
are only hints and in the main Mr. McKenzie remains an historian. 
He has thus given us the material on which to construct portions of 
a history of taste and since no one other than the most devoted 
scholar will ever read these critics, that is all to the good. 


G. B. 


- Saint Thomas and the World State. Rosert M. Hutcuins. The 
Aquinas Lecture,.1949. Milwaukee: The Marquette University 
Press. 53 pp. $1.50. 


This book strings together a series of familiar quotations—like 
Hamlet. It says Aquinas liked peace, and was on the one hand 
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willing to accept the various sovereign princes, and on the other was 
not averse to a world state. Hutchins says the Treatise on Law 
by Aquinas was ‘‘the greatest of all books on the philosophy of 
law.’’ It could be, but the proof of this would make a better book 
than the present. 

H. T. C. 
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